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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Continued from p. 371.) 
Visit to parts of Holland, Germany, and 


France. 


We left this place on the 17th of 8th mo., 
and proceeded. The country seems quite open 
as to fences, so that for many miles we see no 
mark of any division in the land by fences, or 
unploughed land between the pieces of grain, 
and it looks as though one man owned the 
whole, for many miles together ; as all the land 
that would bear any kind of grain seemed to 
be occupied and full, so that riding five or six 
miles it was all one harvest-field, of one sort or 
other, but principally of rye or oats. I never 
saw so much of that kind of grain, or any such 
harvest-fields before. Though the soil looks 
very poor, being a kind of whitish sand, yet it 
produces rye and oats beyond what I could 
have imagined. The land looks as though they 
sowed it every year, and we saw none but what 
was in grain, or reaped. For thirty miles to- 
gether, (except little pieces round their houses, 
and some small pieces of meadow,) I did not 
see grass standing or growing, or any place 
where it had grown, sufficient to get ten tons 
of hay. They keep their cows up in the stable 
for most part of the time, till after harvest, 
when they are turned out and tended by either 
women or men in certain places, as they agree. 
Hogs and all are kept in this way. I saw 
many flocks of sheep on their barren land, 





where nothing seemed to grow but heath on 
which they feed, but they are very ordinary 
indeed, and mostly of the black sort; seldom 
seeing white sheep amongst them. The women 
tend the sheep, and indeed serve for the most 
servile purposes; they are very different from 
either English or American women, both as 
respects their figure and strength: they carry 
remarkable burdens on their backs and heads. 
Their dress is very coarse and simple, fre- 
quently without anything upon their head, 
more than a little kind of cap that sits close ; 
so that they have nothing to screen them from 
the hot sun, and yet they appear to be of fair 
complexion, and seem pretty cheerful: they 
live in a dirty way. The country generally is 
very sandy, so that a wagon travels very slow, 
not more than three and a half miles English, 
in an hour. I saw some fruit, but it was very 
searce and dear. The people seem to be con- 
tented with the necessaries without the luxu 
ries, or even many of the real comforts of life. 

1796, 18th of 8th mo. This day we crossed 
the River Elbe. After proceeding down a 
branch of it for about six miles English, we 
arrived at the city of Hamburg. Two of our 
companions having gone before, had provided 
lodgings for us at the house of a widow of the 
name of Seebohm, where we found ourselves 
in provisions, and paid two shillings a day for 
our rooms and beds. Here we tarried until 
the 25th. During our stay we found many 
seeking people, who appeared very glad of our 
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visit to them; we had several religious oppor- 
tunities, and on First-day we bad a meeting 
amongst a few tender-spirited people, and in 
the evening we had an opportunity with several 
others at the house of a young Englishman, 
who, with his wife, had lately come here to 
settle in the mercantile line. He had been 
educated among Friends, but had gone out in 
marriage. At this opportunity were several 
young men of good understanding and family, 
who seemed well satisfied ; so that I hope our 
coming here has not been altogether in vain. 
This is a very large city, and is called a free 
port. It contains, by information, about one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants: the 
buildings appeared to have much carved work 
about them, and many of them are very high; 
but their notions of greatness are so different 
from those of the English people, that their 
fine things look very tawdry and foolish. This 
city has many ‘canals cut through it in various 
directions, for the purpose of boats coming 
through it, so that they want but little done by 
horses, and it is not uncommon to see men 
working in a kind of collar or harness, several 
together, so that théy frequently draw hogs- 
heads of sugar on carts or little low wagons. 
The people were civil to us, and obliging when 
we wanted anything. They generally attend 
their places of worship on First-day in the 
forenoon, beginning about eight o’clock, and 
have two meetings which are generally finished 
about twelve o'clock, when they go to dinner, 
after which many go out of town, and the 
greater part spend the remainder of the day in 
various kinds of diversions and amusements. 

I went about two English miles to the city 
of Altona, which is large, as to the ground it 
stands upon, but not so full of inhabitants as 
Hamburg, as it is not situated so convenient 
for trade. On my return over.a common that 
lies between the two cities, the people seemed 
to cover the ground, and in many houses there 
were crowds of people. Here they were enter- 
tained with various sorts of music and dancing, 
which was carried on in almost every house: 
some appeared to be dancing at the beat of drums 
and other sorts of music. I inquired if the 
priest or magistrate did not interfere on such 
occasions, and was told they did nothing but 
provide a few soldiers to ride about to prevent 
mobs, and see that there was no murder com- 
mitted. I observed two soldiers riding very 
slowly amongst the people, to whom they paid 
very little attention. This practice having 
been a custom so long that it is thought very 
little of, by Lutherans and Calvinists, or any 
other religious sect; and, from what I could 

- understand, they looked upon the afternoon of 
the first day of the week as a time for feasting 
and frolicking. In these cities there are many 
Jews: they appear to be generally poor, and 


in Hamburg there is a portion of the city set 
apart for them, where they may live, and in 
no other part. And here they are obliged to 
bear arms, do the drudgery of the city, and 
pay very heavy taxes for the privilege of being 
citizens. The people appear to be given to 
many vices, and the streets are very noisy 
through the night, with music and dancing. 

Feeling our minds clear of this place, we 
proceeded to a city called Zell, where our en- 
tertainment was not very good. The people 
appeared strange, and our prospects were trying 
to us; but next morning, walking about the 
town, we seemed refreshed; and after some 
inquiries we heard of some religious persons 
whom we found to be Moravians, and some 
others who received our visit very kindly; to 
whom we gave books, This city seems to be 
ancient, and is kept very clean. Here was 
born George, the first king of England of that 
name, and here remains the palace where he 
resided before he went to England, which is 
very large, though time has much defaced it. 
The stones and all the ornaments about it are 
much decayed. After we had spent several 
days, we took our leave of a few friendly 
families and our landlady and her servants, in 
much nearness of spirit, and proceeded to 
Hanover, where we arrived on the 40th of 8th 
mo., 1796, and put up at the Amsterdam [nn, 
until the 4th of 9th mo. 

Our acecmmodations were pretty good; we 
found a number of friendly people who received 
us with much joy. They were quite separated 
from the public worship held in that city, and 
sometimes met for religious conferences with 
each other. Some of them seemed inclined to 
the Moravian Society, but others had got some 
Friends’ books, and seemed perfectly convinced 
of our principles, but no religion being tolerated 
here but the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and the 
Romish, makes it very difficult for such as are 
not joined to them to avow themselves, so as to 
be publicly known ; as the priests of all orders. 
and the magistrates, are very severe with all 
who do not unite with one or the other. So 
that suffering must be the portion of those who 
would openly meet, though it shvuld be in 
silence. Yet I believe that the time is near, 
when some will be called out to bear a public 
testimony against their false worship and bad 
conduct. The people here generally, as in many 
parts of Germany, seem to bave but little sense 
of religion. 

We visited these tender people in their 
families, and had one public meeting with 
them, to their and our satisfaction; and left a 
number of books with them, and parted in 
great nearness of heart. We proceeded to a 
city called Hemmeln. This is in a beautiful 
situation. We stayed here one night and part 
of two days. I passed through this city, aud 
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felt my miod drawn to speak to a‘ man stand-| and were instrumental in detecting an impos- 


ing at his door, who took me by the hand, and 
wuld have welcomed me in, but my object 
was to inquire after serious persons, and such 
as were called Quakers. And he informed me 
I had passed the house of one so called, about 
three doors; and directed me back, where I 
went in, and was met by a very good-looking 
man, advanced in years, who looked on his 
wife, and said, “These are my brothers ;” but 
we found he was not quite of our way of think- 
ing, although very near to us in the best sense. 
We stayed at his house, and he provided food 


tor, in whom some of the simple hearted, serious 
people were placing a foolish confidence. They 
distributed some books, and parted in much 
affection. D. Sands thus proceeds :— 

10th mo. 5th, 1796.—We left Magdeburgh 
early in the morning, and reached Branden- 
burgh next day, which we spent in viSiting 
several sober people, to good satisfaction; and 
about six o’clock had a public meeting with 
them, in which truth arose into a good degree 
of dominion, so that we had to acknowledge 
the goodness of the Lord in thus favoring us 


and seemed greatly rejoiced to see us, and told|in that strange land to feel His power near, 
us there were none of our profession in that | and to open the hearts of a remnant to receive 
city, nor avy other than of the common reli-| usin much brotherly love and sympathy. After 
gions of Germany. He seemed like one alone. | our meeting was ended, we took our solemn 
The people here seem to be very dark ; quite| leave. Some of them said they should never 
given up to the pursuits of the world. ‘he | forget the opportunity as long as they lived. 
comnion people appeared poor and oppressed. 10th mo. 7th.—We reached Potsdam, a large 
On the Gih of 9th mo. they reached Pyr- city, with extraordinary fine buildings. Here 
mont, where they had a variety of useful ser- | dwells the King of Prussia. There are two pa- 
vices, of which no account appears in David | laces. The building and furniture of the palaces 
Sands’ memoranda. ‘They were seyyiceable in | exceeds anything I ever read of or saw, as the 
bringing about a reconciliation between those | appear to be generally ornamented with gold 
who had separated through the influence of} and silver. One of the palaces, I was informed, 
Emauuel Browa. They bad conferences with | had one hundred and forty-eight rooms, all fur- 
Herman Shutamire, Henry Munthang, and | nished ia the most extraordinary manner that 
Anthony Shonning, who were the chief of| money and art could contrive or invent. We 
them; and had them together, with the princi- | spent some hours in walking about the city, 
pal Friends; and through the prevalence of | and then proceeded to Berlin, where we arrived 
the humbling, melting power of Divine love,| near night; and after being examined as to 
with wkich these conferences were mercifully | where we came from, and whether we had any 
owned, they became again united in Christian | business in the mercantile way, we were set at 
fellowship. Several Friends met them here | liberty, and went to the Inn. 
frum Minden and Boetter; they also paid a| 8th, being First-day, we spent pretty much 
visit to the governor of the town, Klapp, | in our chamber, though several of our company 
with useful effect. They formed an acquaint-| went out and found some tender people, and 
ance with a valuable Friend from Minden, | one to whom we were recommended from Mag- 
Chris. Reckefus, who had suffered for his testi- | deburgh by a man there, who appeared to be 
movy against ecclesiastical impositions. One| very friendly towards us, with whom we left 
of his children dying, he had it buried in his|several books. This man, after we left him, 
garden. Six months after, the priest had the| changed his mind on reading them, and put 
corpse taken up and laid in the public burial-} up the books, and sent them with a letter to 
ground, and then distrained on Christopher for | Berlin, to counteract what he had written be- 
his fees. This Friend undertook to drive their| fore, directed to the man to whom he had 
carriage for some weeks. They were the means| recommended us. Thus we found our way 
of ‘getting the Monthly Meeting, which had | uoexpectedly shut up, much to our disappoint- 
been dropped, revived, and attended the first} ment. How changeable a creature is man! 
held by appointment, which continued four | and how little is he to be depended on! We 
hours, to edification. have met with very civil treatment as yet 
They left Pyrmont 9th mo. 29th, and reached | amongst the Prussians, except what I before 
Mela, and thence to Brunswick, where they | mentioned, the effects of this man’s so writing, 
paid an agreeable visit to the Duchess, sister} Which seems inconsistent with the character of 
to the King of England, (George the Third.) | a sincere-hearted man. 
At Helmstead, they called on Professor Beireis, " (To be continued.) 
who is a man of learning, with whom they had 
a friendly conference, and presented him with} EXAMPLE is a living lesson. The life speaks. 
a copy of Barclay’s Apology, in Latin. They| Every action has a tongue. Words are but ar- 
then proceeded to Magdeburgh, where they} ticulate breath. Deeds are the fac-similes of 
had a meeting with about seventy persons, to} the soul; they proclaim what is within. The 
good satisfaction. They visited several families, | child notices the life. It should be in harmony 
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with goodness. Keen is the vision of youth ; 
every mark is transparent. If a word is thrown 
into one balance, a deed is thrown into the 
other. Nothing is more important than that 

rents should be consistent. A sincere word 
is never lost; but advice, counter to example, 
is always suspected. Both cannot be true; 
one is false. 





EXTRACT FROM JOB SCOTT. 


Great is the deviation from true Christian 
humility, inward watchfulness, and ardency of 
spirit, as also from true plainness in dress, 
building, furniture, &c., among too many in 
this large city; and leanness, weakness, and 
want of true magnanimity in the cause of 
Christ, prevail in proportion. Oh! how many 
there are, who, if they would submit to the 
cross, would soon become valiants in Israel, 
who now, through shunning it, are stumbling 
at the threshold, and remain dwarfish, and, in 
great degree, useless in their day and genera- 
tion. My spirit mourns over them, with ar- 
dent wishes, that they may lift up their heads 
above the world, and_all its frowns, friendships, 
and entanglements; that they may thus rise 
into the liberty of the sons of God, and feel the 
truth to make them free indeed. For now 
they are held in bondage, and at some times, 
when they feel their thraldom, they do really 
groan ae it, and for a moment, pant for de- 
liverance, and wish a releasement from their 
bonds and imprisonment. But, alas! they soon 
sink back again into the old captivating con- 
formity and compliance. Thus many grovel on 
through life, and never know what it is to be 
free, nor to enjoy the sweets of true Christian 
liberty. Muy the young and rising generation 
shun that rock, the spirit of the world, on which 
so many have been shipwrecked. I am clear 
in it, that there is a precious seed among them, 
who, if faithful, will shine forth in greater lus- 
tre and purity than many of those who have 
gone before them. O Lord! I pray thee, hold 
them in thy holy hand. 

Second-day, 8th. We attended the select 
meeting, where I had some small service ; and 
after visiting about twenty families to take 
leave of them, I felt clear of the city. 9th day 
of 1st month, we left Philadelphia, and crossing 
the Delaware into West Jersey, had a meeting 
at Newton. It was a painful and very low time 
for a season, but ended fo a good degree of con- 
solation. 

Now having left Philadelphia, I felt such a 
flow of love and affection toward many there, 
as perhaps words are inadequate to the full ex- 
pression of, with living cries to the hord to pre- 
serve them, and bring them on the way rejoic- 
ing in the footsteps of the flock of the faithful 
companions of Christ Jesus. Fourth-day, 10th, 
we had a good meeting at Haddonfield ; but 
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close and searching were we led in testimony, 
as truth opened and erabled. Divers beloved 
friends from Philadelphia came over and wet 
us at this meeting. I was truly glad to see 
them. 

Fifth-day, 11th, we had a meeting at Moores- 
town, which I am abundantly convinced would 
have been more eminently favored, had not 
my imprudence prevented ; for I felt the aris- 
ings of life, and had some fresh openings, but 
felt withal that the spirits of the prophets were 
subject to the prophets, and that I could not 
get forward in my openings until some exer- 
cised mind or minds were relieved of their 
burthen; and being too hasty, and fearing a 
backwardness would be given way to, in some 
one or other, to the hurt of the meeting, I stood 
up and expressed how it was with me, as if, be- 
cause I clearly felt the denger, I must speak of 
it. Thus I hurt the meeting myself. Oh! 
take heed when the ark jostles, lest, putting 
forth thy hand in thine own time, like Uzza, 
thou bring death over thy own soul! Great 
was my distress and humiliation ; but the Lord 
at length in mercy opened the way again, which 
had quite closed upon my unguarded motion. 
Oh! his mercy endureth forever! How won- 
derful was his goodness to Israel, that even 
when Moses provoked him at the rock, yet for 
their sakes he caused the waters to gush forth 
from the flinty rock, at the smiting thereof. 
This meeting ended to good satisfaction, though 
marred by my own activity and folly. Lord! 
correct me in mercy; bring down all in me 
that can move without a motion from thee; 
and when thou hast fully reduced me, then in 
judgment remember mercy, that my soul may 
praise thee for ever. Here I parted, in en- 
deared affection with Friends from Philadel- 
phia, who now went homeward; the rest we 
parted with yesterday. 

Sixth-day, 12th, we hada meeting at Upper 
Evesham After some time of waiting, a little 
light sprung up, truth reigned, and we had a 
baptizing season together. Seventh day, 13th, 
we had another at Lower Evesham, to pretty 
good satisfaction. First-day 14th, we attended 
fore and afternoon meetingat Burlington, where 
I had divers times suffered in silence before, 
but never to so great a degree as at the first 
meeting this day. But when I had concluded 
I must sink, unrelieved, under the exercise, 
ability was given me to thresh the mountains, 
and sound a very pressing alarm to some, who, 
I feared, resembled the fat bulls of Bashan, and 
were very unaccustomed to the yoke of Christ. 
But stout as they were, a rod was given me, 
and I smote them therewith. Indeed I feared 
none of them, but was made to tread on scor- 

ions and not be hurt. I think I was never 
ed in so close a manner in any meeting before 
nor in such odd expressions ; but it afforded 
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great relief to my mind, which, together with a: 


very open time, wherein I largely cleared my 


quite resigned to its being either way. But at 
length, after long looking, and seeing no way, 


mind in the afternoon, made we quite easy to) a way was opened, and we landed on the same 


leave the place, feeling clear of a burthen I had 
long felt, at times, respecting Burlington. 
Lord! rouse some there from their beds of 
ease, and comfort the honest mourners among 
them. 

Second-day, 15th, we attended a meeting at 
Ancocas, appointed for our friend Thomas Col- 
ley, from Old England. He and my compan- 
ion William Jackson, had good service, truth 
being in comfortable dominion after a time of 
close inward travail: but I sat easy in silence. 
After meeting we returned to Burlington, and 
on third-day, the 16th, we rode to Stonybrook ; 
thence on fourth-day, the 17th, to William 
Smith’s, near Rahway; and fifth-day, 18th, 
were at Rahway Monthly Meeting ; and being 
under great weight of exercise ia the meeting 
for worship, and way not opening to relieve my 
mind, [ requested another meeting, which was 
concluded to be held next day. Sixth-day, 
19th, we attended the above mentioned ap- 
pointed meeting at the same place; were shut 
up until time in common for meeting to end, 
and fveling some small openness, 1 dropped 
some pretty close hints, which I believe divers 
present, as well as myself, were sensible were 
justly due to many in that meeting. But too 
many of those to whom it belonged, were un- 
willing to receive it, but kicked against it. So, 
I feeling it painfully to rebound, and life not 
rising into much authority, I got very little re- 
lief ; but was painfully confirmed, that furmal- 
ity can np more worship God in one form than 
another, and that mere outward silence is as 
far short of that worship, as formal singing, &e 

Seventh-day, 20th. 1 mourned and left them 
with a heavy heart, intending fur New York, 
‘but often looked back at Rahway, and could 
not see my way so clear to go to New York as 
I wished ; but it being homeward, I rode for- 
ward to Elizabeth Town Point, and there took 
boat for New York. But Providence prevented 
us; for soon after we put off, the large cakes of 
ice, floating with the tide, shut us in for four 
hours, that the boatmen were very apprehen 
sive the boat would be crushed to pieces, and 
we perish ; but my mind was inward and stayed 
on God, in the hollow of whose eternal hand 
and power, I felt perfectly safe and easy ; faith 
and coufidence in him and in his never-failing 

rovidénce, were strong, and quite unshaken. 

had nut the least doubt but the winds, waves, 
and all the elements, were entirely at his cow- 
mand ; and though the poor men kept erying 
out, the boat would be cut to pieces, and ap- 
peared in much anxiety, I felt a perfect seren- 
ity, and had no doubt at all that way would 
be opened through the ice, either torward 
or backward, as the Lord pleased ; and I was 


shore, and rode contentedly back to Rahway. 

First-day, 21st, we attended their fore and 
afternoon meetings. I had some openings in 
the first, but feeling no command to speak, the 
opening closed up, and I suffered among them 
in silence. 

Second-day, 22d, we had a meeting on Staten 
Island, (where only one man Friend and his 
family live,) among other societies. This meet- 
ing was on my companion William Jackson’s 
concern, and he had pretty good service among 
them. I had only a few words. There is ao 
ear in some there to hear the truth, and I hope, 
in some degree, hearts to obey it. Third-day, 
23d, we got to New York, and fourth-day, 24th, 
were at their mid-week meeting, silent. Fifth- 
day, 25th, we went to the select Quarlerly Meet- 
ing at Westbury, where I was shut up, though 
William had good service. Sixth-day, 26th, 
came on the Quarterly Meeting for worship and 
discipline, and adjourament of the select meet- 
ing, in all which I felt no strength to open my 
mouth. Dear William was in some degree fa- 
vored in supplication and testimony in the 
meeting for worship. Seventh-day, 27th, L 
being clear of the parts, and about to return 
immediately home, we had a precious parting 
opportunity at Fry Willis’s, wherein I had a 
few words in much tenderness to express, and 
dear William was much favored in fervent 
supplication to the Lord for our preservation 
and preserving integrity to him, who first 
gathered our souls to an acquaintance with 
himself. The presence of the Most High was 
livingly felt, and reigned over all, to our un- 
speakable joy and consolation, for words are in- 
adequate to the full expression of it! Magni- 
fied and adored forever be the Lord our God. 

Here I parted with my dear companion Wil- 
liam Jackson. I have had to mourn in this 
journey over the declension from primitive zeal, 
as also the great departure from that commend- 
able plainness, &c., which mine eyes have sor- 
rowfully beheld in some places, especially in 
Philadelphia, and from thence too much spread 
into parts around them; yet the Lord hath a 
chosen remnant there; may they ever love and 
live near him, and the others be brought home 
to the fold of rest, and weaned from all their 
vanities. I rode this@ay, accompanied by Ja- 
cob Willets, toward the east end of Long Island, 
and next day, being First-day, 28th, we rode to 
Sterling, and second-day, 29th, took boat, and 
landed in the afternoon at Gratton in Connecti- 
cut; from hence, parting with Jacob, I rude to 
Abiel Gardiner’s in Stonington. Third-day 
30th, I reached East Greenwich, and 1st month 
3lst, 1787, and fourth of the week, got well 
home; and, to my joy and great thankfulness 
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of heart to the Lord, found my dear wife and| that none of us may live to ourselves, but to 
family in pretty good health, and much rejoiced | Him who died for us.” Thus they are taught 
to see and receive me again ; and I thought we | not only to keep to a moderate advance and up- 
were renewedly each other’s joy in the Lord. | rightness in their dealings, but to consider the 

I was out in this journey about six months | tendency of their proceeding; to do nothing 
aud ten days, and travelled by computation which they know would operate against the 
about two thousand miles. cause of universal righteousness, and to keep 

a continually in view the spreading of the peace- 

“ When first it is ‘thouand I,’ between God | able kingdom of Christ amongst mankind. 
and the soul, for a time, at least, the heart has| _The prophet Isaiah spoke of the gathered 
little room for other fellowship.” church, in the similitude of a city, where many 
being employed were all preserved in purity ; 
“ They shall call them the holy people, the re- 
deemed of the Lord, and thou shalt be called, 
sought out, a city not forsaken.” The apostle, 
after mentioning the mystery of Christ’s suffer- 
ings, exhorts, ‘Be ye holy in all manner of 
conversation.” There is a conversation neces- 
sary in trade; and there is a conversation so 
foreign from the nature of Christ’s kingdom, 
that it is represented in the similitude of one 
man pushing another with a warlike weapon: 
“There is that speaketh like the piercing of a 
sword.”’ In all our concerns it is necessary that 
the leading of the spirit of Christ be humbly 
waited for and faithfully followed, as the only 
means of being preserved chaste as an holy peo- 
ple, “who in all things are circumspect,” that 
nothing we do may carry the appearance of ap- 
probation of the works of wickedness, make the 
unrighteous more at ease in unrighteousness, or 
occasion the injuries committed against the op- 
pressed to be more lightly looked over. 

Where morality is kept to and supported by 
the inhabitants of a country, there is a certain 
reproach attends those individuals amongst 
them, who manifestly deviate therefrom. Thus, 
. . if a person of good report is charged with steal- 
oe Samereme = laiacaie ome ior. goods — od an pgm in a cay ae 
bright and shining light before the world, a8 al} i0 thet ace tria a roamed a e 
truly Christian nation, instead of being as she | .\” wets a aa ost ag “we 7 h “a 
nee is. ° Rs. p, | ia Sustains a loss of reputation; but if he be 

* |eonvicted a second and third time of the like 
offence, his good name would cease amongst 
such who knew these things. If his neighbor, 
Where the treasures of pure love are opened, | reputed to be an honest man, is charged with 
and we obediently follow Him who is the light | buying goods of this thief, at the time when 
of life, the mind becomes chaste; and a care is | the purchaser knew they were stolen, and on a 
felt, that the unction from the Holy One may | public trial is found guilty, this purchaser 
be our leader in every undertaking. would meet with disesteem ; but if he persisted 

In being crucified to the world, broken off in buying stolen goods, knowing them to be 
from that friendship which is enmity with God, ; such, and was publicly convicted thereof a sec- 
and dead to the customs and fashions which: ond and third time, he would no longer be 
have not their foundations in the Truth, the considered as an honest man by those who 
way is prepared to lowliness in outward living, ' knew these things; nor would it appear of good 
and to a disentanglement from those snares‘ report to be found in his company, or buying 
which attend the love of money; and where the his traffic, until some evident tokens of sincere 
faithful friends of Christ are so situated that! repentance appeared in him. But where in- 
merchandising sppears to be their duty, they | iquity is committed openlv, and the authors of it 
feel a restraint from going farther than he owns are not brought to justice or put to shame, 
their proceedings; being convinced that “we their hands grow strong. Thus the general 
are not our own, but are bought with a price, corruption of the Jews shortly before their 






















For Friends’ Intelligencer. ~~ 
A WORD OF CAUTION. 


I have been deeply pained in these sad days 
of strife and blood, to hear many persons, 
members of the Society of Friends, and also 
others raised amid the teachings thereof, ex- 
press approbation of our members entering the 
army; saying, that this is not the time for 
peace principles; that our country must be 
sustained; that the rebellion must be put 
down, &c. Surely such opinions are expressed 
without a due regard to the priceless value of 
our testimony against war. 

“ Not a time for peace principles !” 

Was there ever a time when there was as 
much need thereof? Ever a time that it was 
as necessary for the Society of Friends to hold 
high the righteous testimony to peace ? 

Better, far better that our government, that 
all earthly governments should sink and disap- 
pear, than that the principles held by the 
Society of Friends should be forgotten in the 
hearts of the children of men. 

Had Friends lived more in obedience to the 
Light within, and been faithful standard bear- 
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state was broken up by the Chaldeans, is de- 
scribed by their boldness in impiety; for as 
their leaders were connected together in wick- 
edness, they strengthened one another and grew 
confident. ‘“ Were they ashamed when they 
had committed abominations? nay, they were 
not at all ashamed, neither could they blush ;”’ 
on which account the Lord thus expostulates 
with them, ‘“‘ What hath my beloved to do in 
my house, seeing she hath wrought lewdness 
with many? and the holy flesh is passed from 
thee: when thou doest evil, then thou re 
joicest.” 

The faithful friends of Christ, who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, and inwardly 
breathe that his kingdom may cowe on earth 
as it is in heaven, are taught by him to be 
quick of understanding in his fear, and to be 
very attentive to the means he may appoint for 
promoting pure righteousness in the earth; 
and as shame is due to those whose works man- 
festly operate against the gracious design of his 
sufferings for us, a care lives on their minds 
that no wrong customs, however supported, may 
bias their judgments, but that they may hum- 
bly abide under the cross, and be preserved in 
a conduct which may not contribute to strength- 
en the hands of the wicked in their wickedness, 
or to remove shame from those to whom it is 
justly due. The coming of that day is pre- 
cious in which we experience the truth of this 
expression, ‘‘ The Lord our righteousness,” and 
feel him to be “made unto us wisdom and 
sanctification.” 

The example of a righteous man is often 
looked at with attention. Where righteous 
men join iu business their company gives en- 
couragemeat to others; and as one grain of in- 
cense deliberately offered to the prince of this 
world, renders an offering to God in that state 
unacceptuble, and from those esteemed leaders 
of the people may be injurious to the weak ; it 
requires deep humility of heart to follow him 
faithfuily, who alone gives sound wisdom and 
the spirit of true discerning. © how necessary 
it is to consider the weight of a holy profes- 
sion. 

The conduct of some formerly, gave occasion 
of complaint against them, “ Thou hast defiled 
thy sanctuaries by the multitude of thine iniq- 
uities, by the iniquity of thy traffic.’ And in 
several places it is charged against Israel that 
they had polluted the holy Name. 

The prophet Isaiah represents inward sanc- 
tification in the similitude of being purged 
from that which is fuel for fire; and particu- 
larly describes the outward fruits brought forth 
by those who dwell in this inward holiness, 
“they walk righteously, and speak uprightly.” 
By walking he represents the journey through 
life, as a righteous journey ; and “ by speaking 
uprightly,” seems to point at that which Moses 


appears to have had in view, when he thus ex- 
pressed himself, “Thou shalt not follow a mul- 
titude to do evil, nor speak in a case to decline 
after many to wrest judgment.” 

He goes on to show their firmness in equity; 
representing them as persons superior to all the 
arts of getting money, which have not right- 
eousness for their foundation; ‘‘ They despise 
the gain of oppressions :” and he further shows 
how careful they are that no prospects of gain 
may induce them to become partial in judg- 
ment respecting an injury ; ‘‘ They shake their 
hands from holding bribes.” 

Again, where any interest is so connected 
with shedding blood, that the cry of innocent 
blood goes also with it, he points out their care 
to keep innocent blood from crying against 
them, in the similitude of a man stopping his 
ears to prevent a sound from entering his head, 
“ They stop their ears from hearing of blood ;” 
and where they know that wickedness is com- 
mitted, he points out with care, that they do 
not by an unguarded friendship with the au- 
thors of it, appear like unconcerned lookers on, 
but as people so deeply affected with sorrow, 
that they cannot endure to stand by and be- 
hold it; this he represents in the similitude of 
a man “shutting his eyes from seeing evil.” 

‘*Who amongst us shall dwell with the de- 
vouring fire? Who amongst us shall dwell 
with everlasting burnings? He that walketh 
righteously and speaketh uprightly. He that 
despiseth the gain of oppression, that shaketh 
his hands from holding of bribes, that stoppeth 
his ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth his 
eyes from seeing evil.” 

He proceeds in the spirit of prophecy to 
show how the faithful, being supported under 
temptations, would be preserved from the defile- 
ment which there is in the love of money ; that 
as they who, in a reverent waiting on God, feel 
their strength renewed, are said to “ mount up- 
ward ;” so here their preservation from the 
snare of unrighteous gain is represented in the 
likeness of a man, borne up above all crafty, 
artful means of getting the advantage of an- 
other, ‘They shall dwell on high;” and he 
points out the stability and firmness of their 
condition, ‘‘ His place of defence shall be the 
munition of rocks;” and that under all the 
outward appearances of loss, in denying him- 
self of gainful profits for righteousness’ sake, 
through the care of Him who provides for the 
sparrows, he should have a supply answerable 
to infinite wisdom, “ Bread shall be given him, 
his water shall be sure.” And as our Saviour 
mentions the sight of God to be attainable by 
‘‘ the pure in heart,” so here the prophet pointed 
out, how in true sanctification the understand- 
ing is opened, to behold the peaceable harmo- 
nious natuie of his kingdom, “ thine eyes shall 
see the King in his beauty ;” and that lovking 
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beyond all the afflictions which attend the right- 
eous, to “a habitation eternal in the heavens,” 
with an eye divinely opened, they “shall be- 
hold the land that is very far off.” 

“ He shall dwell on high, his place of de- 
fence shall be the munitions of rocks, bread 
shall be given him, his water shall be sure. 
Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty ; 
they shaH behold the land that is very far off.” 

I often remember, and to me the subject is 
awful, that the great Judge of all the earth 
doeth that which is right, and that he “ before 
whom the nations are as a drop of a bucket,” is 
“no respecter of persons.” Happy for them, 
who, like the inspired prophet, “in the way of 
his judgments, wait for him.” 

When we feel him to sit as a refiner with 
fire, and know a resignedness wrought in us, to 
that which he appoints for us, his blessing in a 
very low estate is found to be more precious 
than much outward treasure in those ways of 
life where the leadings of his spirit are not fol- 
lowed. 

The prophet, in a sight of the Divine work 
amongst many people, declared, in the name of 
the Lord, ‘I will gather all nations and tongues, 
and they shall come and see my glory.” And 
again, “ from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same, my name shall be great 
amongst the Gentiles, and in every place in- 
cense shall be offered to my name, and a pure 
offering.” 

Behold here how the prophets had an inward 
sense of the spreading of the kingdom of Christ; 
and how he was spoken of as one who should 
“take the heathen for*his inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possession.” 
That ‘ he was given for a light to the Gentiles ; 
and for salvation to the ends of the earth.” 

When we meditate on this Divine work, as a 
work of ages, a work that the prophets felt long 
before Christ appeared visibly on earth, and re- 
member the bitter agonies he endured when he 
‘poured out his soul unto death,” that the hea- 
then nations as well as others, might come to 
the knowledge of the Truth and be saved; 
when we contemplate this marvellous work, as 
that which “the angels desire to look into,” 
and behold people amongst whom this light 
hath eminently broken forth, and who have re- 
ceived many favors from the bountiful hand of 
our Heavenly Father, not only indifferent with 
respect to publishing the glad tidings amongst 
the Gentiles, as yet sitting in darkness and en- 
tangled with many superstitions; but aspiring 
after wealth and worldly honors, and taking 
means to obtain their ends, tending to stir up 
wrath and indignation, and to beget an abhor- 
rence in them to the name of Christianity— 
when ‘these things are weightily attended to, 
how mournful is the subject ? 

It is worthy of remembrance, that people in 


different ages, deeply baptized into the nature 
of that work for which Christ suffered, have 
joyfully offered up their liberty and lives for 
promoting it in the earth. 

Policarp, who was reputed a disciple of St. 
John, having attained to great age, was at 
length sentenced to die for his religion, and 
being brought to the fire, prayed nearly as fol- 
lows, “ Thou God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom I have received the knowledge 
of thee! O God of the angels and powers, and 
of every living creature, and of all sorts of just 
men who live in thy presence, I thank thee! 
that thou hast graciously vouchsafed this day 
and this hour to allot me a portion among the 
number of martyrs, among the people of Christ, 
unto the resurrection of everlasting life ; among 
whom I shall be received in thy sight, this day, 
as a fruitful and acceptable sacrifice : wherefore 
for all this, I praise thee, I bless thee, I glorify 
thee through the everlasting High Priest, Je- 
sus Christ, thy well beloved Son ; to whom, with 
thee, and the Holy Ghost, be all glory, world 
without end. Amen.” 

Bishop Latimer, when sentence of death by 
fire was pronounced against him, on account of 
his firmness in the cause of religion, said, “I 
thank God most heartily, that he hath pro- 
longed my life to this end; that I may, in this 
case, glorify him by this kind of death.” Fox’s 
Acts and Monuments, 936. 

William Dewsbury, who had suffered much 
for his religion, in his last sickness, encouraging 
his friends to faithfulness, made mention, like 
good old Jacob, of the loving-kindness of God 
to him in the course of his life, and that thraugh 
the power of Divine love, he for Christ’s sake 
had joyfully entered prisons. 

I mention these, as a few examples, out of 
many, of the powerful operation of the Spirit 
of Christ, where people are fully devoted to it, 
and of the ardent longings in their minds for 
the spreading of his kingdom amongst man- 
kind. Now to those, in the present age, who 
truly know Christ, and feel the nature of his 
peaceable government opened in their under- 
standings, how loud is the call wherewith we 
are called to faithfulness; that in following 
this pure light of life, “ we, as workers together 
with him,” may labor in that great work for 
which he was offered as asacrifice on the cross ; 
and that his peaceable doctrines may shine 
through us in their real harmony, at a time 
when the name of Christianity has become hate- 
ful to many of the heathen. 

When Gehazi had obtained treasures which 
the prophet under Divine direction had refused, 
and was returned from the business, the prophet, 
troubled at his conduct, queried if it was a time 
thus to prepare for specious living. “Is it a 


time to receive money and garments, men ser- 
vants and maid servants? ‘The leprosy there. 
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fore of Naaman shall cleave to thee and to thy 
seed forever.” QO that we may lay to heart 
the condition of the present time, and humbly 
follow His counsel, who alone is able to prepare 
the way for a true harmonious walking amongst 
mankind. 
caneitieibiallilinnianinetia 

“The moment of liberation to the passer-by 
always seems a great sudden effort; but those 
who have watched the slow swelling of the im- 
prisoned bud, know that the last expansion of 
life which bursts the scaly serements is but 
one moment of the imperceptible but incessant 
growth, of which even the apparent death of 
winter was a stage.” 
rE 
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To our Supscripers.—As the 21st year of 
the Intelligencer progresses, the consideration 
whether it will or will not have a future exist- 
ence is inevitably forced upon us. 

The Association under whose care it has 
been issued, has, through much verbal encour- 
agement and great pecuniary discouragement, 
patiently and hopefully pursued its publication. 
The need of such an organ of communication, 
to throw Society information among such of 
our members as are willing to receive it, and 
weave into a general feeling of interest the 
near and remote sections of this and associate 
Yearly Meetings, has been felt by many besides 
ourselves, and some have liberally aided in its 
continuation the past year. With their assist- 
ance, had the prices of paper and printing re- 
mained as they were at the beginning of the 
volume, we should in all probability have been 
able to meet the demands of its publication, 
but the increased price of labor and paper will, 
we fear, involve us in expense beyond our 
ability to meet, and we see no alternative but 
to close our labors with the present volume. 

We have hesitated to make this announce- 
ment, because the discontinuance of the Intelli- 
gencer will be to many a great privation, and 
nothing but necessity has induced this con- 
clusion. 

For twelve years we have had it in charge, 
and we cannot relinquish what we voluntarily 
assumed as a labor of love, without deep re- 
gret. If our subscribers can suggest any plan 
by which it can be continued, without involv- 


ing personal pecuniary embarrassment, we will 
gladly avail ourselves of such an arrangement ; 
or if an association of men Friends can be 
formed to assume the financial responsibility, 
the present editors will cheerfully aid in the 
undertaking, and give their services gratuit 
ously, as heretofore. 





Marniep, on the morning of 25th of 8th month, in 
accordance with the order of the Society of Friends, 
Amos Hittporn, a member of Spruce Street Meeting 
to Racnet W., daughter of Letitia W. and the late 
Enoch Allen, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 





Diep, on the 15th of 8th month, 1864, in the 
town of Harrison, Westchester county, N. Y., of 
cholera infantum, Amy W., infant daughter of Jacob 
and Mary A. Carpenter. 

inci 

A general Quarterly Meeting of the Executive 
Committee of Friends within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting for promoting subscriptions to 
Swarthmore College, wili be held at Race Street 
Meeting House on Sixth-day morning, 9th month 
9th. at 11 o’clock. Full attendance is desirable. 
Representatives from Local Committees, and reports 
of the progress of this concern in various neighbor- 
hoods, are requested. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
—————~ — — 

A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Association for the 
aid and elevation of the Freedmen, will be held at 
Race Street Meeting House on Fourth-day evening, 
7th of 9th month, at 8 o’clock. All Friends and others 
interested are invited. 

Samvet H. GaRT Ley, b cterks. 
ANNE SHOEMAKER, 
—--—-—+~0e 

It may be of interest to some to be informed as to 
the mean temperature, quentity of rain, &c., in this 
locality: I send it for 7th month last,— 

Mean Temperature, “9 ae oe 
Quantity of Rain in the month, 3.06 in. 
Number of clear days, . . 20. 

“ WOM 2 + «+ « & 
Lat. 41° 38’ north. S. A. 

Prophetstown, Til. 

—_——— 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 

Tue New Key.—“ Aunt,” said a little girl, 
“T believe I have found a new key to unlock 

eople’s hearts, and make them willing.” 

“What is the key?” asked her aunt. 

“It is only one little word: guess what.” 
But aunt was no guesser. 

“Tt is please,” said the child: “aunt, it is 
please. lf I ask one of the great girls in 
school ‘ Please show me wy parsing lesson,’ 
she says, ‘Oh, yes,’ and helps me. If I ask 
Sarah, ‘ Please do this for me,’ no matter what, 
she’ll take her hands out of the suds, and do it. 
It I ask uncle, ‘ Please,’ he says, ‘ Yes, puss, 
if Iean;’ and if I say, ‘?/ease, aunt,’ ” 

“ What does aunt do?” said aunt herself. 

“Qh, you look and smile just like mother, 
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and that is the best of all,” cried the little girl, 
throwing her arms around her aunt’s neck, 
with a tear in her eye. 

Perhaps other children will like to know 
about this key, and I hope they will use it also, 
for there is great power in the small, kind 
courtesies of life—Su»day School Visitor. 





tious, we could only say he had more right to 
be so than his neighbors; but the truth is, 
these people have not really the temptations to 
pretence that others, their inferiors, have. 
The world allows them so distinguished a place 
that there is no need for them to struggle and 
use effort in order to seem something higher 
and more importantthan they are. It needs a re- 
liance on self to be perfectly simple in treating 
. | of self ; and this reliance, as a conscious qual- 
There is no gift of expression that tells more | ity, it is scarcely modest to bring forward unless 
than simplicity in its right place. A simple| the world has given its sanction to the self-es- 
style of talking or writing is an engine of power | timate. . 
in good hands, enabling them to undertake| All simplicity, however paradoxical it may 
tasks forbidden to the world at large. It even | sound, ought to conceal something,—rauk, or 
fits a man for talking or writing about hiutself,| achievement, or high purpose, or extensive 
which only persons endowed with the art of | knowledge, or covert meaning, or a strength of 
being plain, transparent, and natural ought ever | modest parity, or an incorruptible honesty, or 
to attempt. Simplicity, as we would view it | a power of self-command ; or, in a child, inno- 
here, is by no means a merely moral or nega-| cence. In mature life it must be backed by 
tive quality. It is so in some cases; but it is | some inner sense of worth, or at least by a self- 
then only noticed or appreciated for its sugges- | respect founded on just grounds, though, 
tiveness. (Children do not admire each other's | perhaps, never consciously dwelt upon. It 
simplicity; but we admire it in them, because | should have some such of the heroic. It is im- 
what is uttered without thought or intention in | possible for some people to be simple. They 
the child is full of meaning to us. It was more | are not great enough; they are born with 
than a simple, it was probably a stupid, little | that foppery which Dr. Johnson called the bad 
girl that kept reiterating “ We are seven ;” but | stamina of the mind, which, like a bad consti- 
the words suggested deep meanings to the poet. | tution, can never be rectified,—*‘ once a cox- 
The weeping child apologizing at sight of the | comb, alwaysa coxcomb.” Indeed people who 
unfolding handkerchief, “ My tears are clean,” | are not coxcombs often dare not be simpie, be- 
meant no more than the literal sense of his | cause they would feel naked and insignificant ; 
words ; but to the hearer they brought thoughts | their thoughts must be dressed up to be fit to 
of guileless innocence and of other tears that | be seen; in fact, they would not know how to 
do leave a stain. After childhood no one | set about it, and could not be simple if they 
can retain a simplicity worthy of admiration | would. Few persons, perhaps, realize the diffi- 
without some intellectual power. The uncon-| culty of mére simplicity of expression. We 
scious simplicity of a child, when childhood is | own it is not difficult tosay, “What is a door ; 
past, is disagreeable and painful, and is never! this is my desk ;” but once pass the region of 
recognized without a shade of pity or contempt. | plain statement of what our senses tell us, and 
Manly simplicity is intelligent, and knows what | the difficulty begins which most people never 
it is about. And. though, to win our respect, | get over. Scarcely any conversation is simple. 
it must of course be real, it may and often is | Half the hyperbole of language is no deliberate 
ouly one side of a many sided-character; that | effort of fancy, and much less is it intentional 
is, the quality may attach to part, and not to| exaggeration. It is because it is impossible for 
the whole, ot a man’s nature. inaccurate minds to hit the exact truth and 
The charm of full-grown simplicity always | describe a thing just as it appeared to them,— 
gains by, and we believe even requires, con- | to express degrees of feeling, to observe mea- 
trast. We must be a little surprised ata man’s | sures and proportions, to tell a thing as it hap- 
being simple before we can value the quality | pened, and define a sénsation as it was felt, 
in him. Thus the style and manners of royal |'They cannot represent themselves just as sick 
personages are generally simple, and there are | or sorry—pleased, annoyed, or impressed—as 
doubtless plenty of reasons to make this prob- | they really were. Which of us really manages 
able, and a thing to expect; but persons daz-|to do this? Menrely on the universal license 
zled by the pomp and circumstance of greatness | necessary where accuracy is unattaioabie, and 
are delighted with this simplicity, which they | would feel ashamed to go against the popular 
confound with humility, because it seems to| phraseology in search of a more formal truth ; 
them a striking contrast with state and splen- | and wisely, too; for with the run of people it 
dor. So with the aristocracy of intellect and | would be a fastidiousness more nice than wise. 
genius. It appears a fine thing for a great-au- | Violent efforts to be simple would quench the 
thor or thinker to be artless and unaffected ; | imagination without attaining to effective truth. 





From the Living Age. 
SIMPLICITY. 
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and we like it because, if he chose to be preten- |The poor have little of the simplicity attributed 
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to them in books. They have too great a| learned, “superior” women. Really superior 
sense of their own insignificance to presume so | perhaps they were ; but they had not yet come 
far. to the power of taking a simple view of their 
A rustic bas felt indisposed and very uncom- attainments. When the good women ina party 
fortable in the night; how can he or she ex-| of blue-stockings whispered to a new comer, 
pect to rouse sympathy for so very common-| “ Nothing but conversation is spoke here,” she 
place an occurrence? And yet it is pleasant | was awed, not so much by the thought, as by 
to be pitied when we are ill. Therefore he| the fine language in which it was wrapped. 
says, “I thought [ should have died in the| Nobody is frightened at thought if put into 
night.” He says this, not because he really| plain terms; we may almost say that nobody 
thought so, or really wants you to think so, | feels it tobe above him. No one can be simple 
but because it is the only form he knows| who knows a little of everything, and nothing 
likely to make an adequate impression on his| thoroughly; nor one who thinks it necessary 
hearer. He must know how to analyze sen- | to be always laying down his principle of action. 
sations before he can tell the simple truth about | There are people of this class who cannot for 
them. In the same way, the poor are driven | the life of them give a simple answer, but fol- 
to feeble hyperbole, helplessly reiterated, with-| low the method of the Eastern traveller, who, 
out a notion that it is hyperbole. Thus an old | being asked his name by an Arab sheik, began 
woman wants to say that she has lost her appe-| his reply with a history of the creation of the 
tite, and tries Ser hand at expressing her loss. | world. ‘ Simplicity, in mature action, is know- 
“One bit of cake is oceans—oceans it is—| ing what you have to do, and doing it; and, 
oceans.” This seems to her nearer the truth, | in words it is knowing what to say, and aay- 
as her hearer will receive it, than the simple| ing it. Half the eloquence of the world is 
announcement that, whereas once she ate her | founded on the reverse precept. The simplicity 
plain food with a relish, now delicacies onan which gets a man a reputation as a writer is 
tempt her; and probably she is right. Again,| not only saying what he hasgo say in direct 
uneducuted people of a different class never| terms, but in the best chosen and the fewest, 
dream of being simple. They talk in great | and withal conveying more than meets the eye, 
stilted phrases from.a mixture of affectation | as seeing into the heart of things.— Saturday 
and modesty; simple statement does seem so! Review. 
very bare and unpresentable as they would 
manage it. Hence the style of guide-books| AN OUNCE WEIGHT AND A TUN WRIGHT. 
and penny-a-livers ; they must be gorgeousand| An ounce weight and a tun weight of irom 
poetical, or they would fear to collapse into| will fall down a pit with equal speed and in 
mere insanity. Strong language acts as the/ equal time. Until about three hundred years 
irons which hold rickety limbs straight. The | ago, all the learned men in the world disbelieved 
Cockney dialect is, for somewhat the same} and denied it. Galileo,-an Italian, taught the 
reason, the reverse of simple. Kverything is | contrary to the popular belief. The University 
done by implication and allusion; nothing is | of Pisa challenged him to the proof. The lean- 
direct. You require a key of interpretation, | ing tower of that city was just the place for 
and in this elaborateness lies the point. A man |such an experiment. Two balls were obtained 
loses his personality and becomes vaguely “aj and weighed, and one was found to be exactly 
party.” He does notstand high in his profes-| double the weight of the other. Both were 
sion; but he is A 1. He is not on the point of | taken to the top. All Pisa looked on, and 
ruin; but itis U. P. with him. The person | crowds of dignitaries were confident that young 
who addresses his friend is not simply “ I,” ‘‘my- | Galileo, then obscure and despised, but honored 
self,” but he conveys the idea mysteriously, as} and immortalized now, would be proved to be 
“ yours truly.” Simplicity is open to all the|in error. The two balls were dropped at the 
world; but this recondite speech needs a clew| same instant, Old theory, and all the world, 
and an accomplice. Vulgarity as a term of re- | said that the large ball, being twice as heavy as 
proach, is never simple. Indeed, it often makes | the less, must come down in half the time. All 
such large demands on the fancy that we only | eyes watched, and lo! all eyes beheld them 
distingui-h it from poetry by its different action | strike the earthat the same instant. Men then 
on the nerves. Intricacy, allusion, and pre-| disbelieved their eyes, and repeated the ex- 
tence are of its very essence. periment many times, but each time with the 
Self-instructed persons are rarely simple ;{same result. The little ball was big enough to 
nor are those to whom knowledge has not come | destroy a theory 2,000 years old; and had it 
naturally and by ordinary methods. been little as a pea, it would have destroyed it 
Hence, the terrifying phraseology so common | just as well, or even more quickly. 
in modern science, and the incursion of new But how was this? Did not the earth draw 
words into our periodical literature ; hence, too, | down the large ball, which was double the weight 
in old times, the inflation and effect of would-be | of the smaller, with double force? Did not the 
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double weight indicate the double force? Yes, 
truly ; but in drawing down the large ball there 
was a double force of resistance to be overcome, 
and as the two forcesacted ina given proportion 
on the large ball, and in the same proportion on 
the less, the velocity of the two was equal, though 
in bulk they were unequal. Let us suppose 
there to be two wagons, one with a load of five 
tuns, and the other ten tuns, and that the unequal 
loads are drawn by an equal horse-power— 
should not their speed be equal, though their 
weight is unequal? No. There must be double 
horse-power to draw the double weight, to ob- 
tain equal speed. Let aten-pound weight and 
@ one-pound weight fall to the earth at the same 
time, and the earth must draw down the 
heavier weight with ten times greater force than 
the other, that they may have equal speed, and 
it does so. A tun weight of iron and an ounce 
weight, leaving the top of a pit at the same in- 
stant, would, therefore, at the same instant fall 
to the bottom.— Scientific American. 





THE LITTLE GIRL’S LAMENT. 


Is heaven a long way off, mother? 
I watch@hrough all the day, 

To see my tather coming back 
And meet him on the way. 


And when the night comes on I stand, 
Where once I used to wait, 

To see him coming from the fields 
And meet him at the gate. 


Then I used to put my hand in his, 
And cared not more to play; 

But I never meet him coming now, 
However long I stay. 


And you tell me he’s in heaven, and far, 
Far happier than we; 

And loves us still the same—but how, 
Dear mother, can that be? 


For he never left us for a day, 
To market or to fair, 

But the best of all that father saw, 
He brought for us to share. 


He cared for nothing then bat us— 
I have heard father say, 

That coming back made worth his while 
Sometimes to go away. 


He used to gay he liked our house 
Far better than the hall; 

He would not change it for the best, 
The grandest place of all. 


And if where he is now, mother, 
All is so good and fair, 

He would have come back long ago, 
To take us with him there. 


He never would be missed from heaven : 
I have heard fatber say 

How many angels God has there, 
To praise him night and day. 


He never would be missed in heaven, 
From all that blessed throng; 

And we—O! we have missed him here, 
So sadly and so long! 


But if he come to fetch us, then 
I would hold his hand so fast, 
I would not let it go again, 
Till all the way was past; 


He’d tell me all that he has seen; 
But J would never say, 

How dull and lonely we have been 
Since be went far away. 


When you raised me to the bed, mother, 
And I kissed him on the cheek, 
His cheek was pale and very cold, 
And hia voice was low and weak. 


And yet I can remember well 
Each word that he spoke then; 

For he said I must be a dear, good girl, 
And we should meet again! 


And O! but I have tried since then 
To be good through all the day; 


I have done whate’er you bid me, mother, 


Yet father stays away ! 


Is it because God loves hinfso?— 
I know that in his love, 

He takes the good away from earth, 
To live with him above! 


O! that God had not loved him so! 
For then he might have stayed, 
And kissed me as he used at nights, 

When by his knee I played. 


O! that he had not been so good, 
So patient, or so kind! 
O! had we been more like bim, 
And not been left behind! — #er. Tel. 


<a 
WHAT THE MEEK HEART DID. 


Look out, ob weary heart, look out 
In the wide world, and see 

If there thou findest a laurel wreath, 
Or a great work for thee. 


Then the meek heart looked sadly out, 
On scenes of change and strife, 

And saw no fume-wreath for its brow, 
No great work for its life. 


So little deeds that thronged its path, 
That heart took meekly up; 

Its meed of suffering humbly drank, 
And drained the bitter cup. 


The quiet life was truly lived— 
To have done more it would ; 
But there is written thus of such, 
She hath done what she could! 


————.6 


SEED GROWING SECRETLY. 


If this world’s friends might see but once 
What some poor man may often feel, 
Glory ani gold, and crowns and thrones, 


They soon would quit, and learn to kneel. 


What needs a conscience calm and bright 


Within itself, an outward test? 
Who breaks his glass to take more light, 
Makes way for storms into his rest. 


Then bless thy secret growth, nor catch 
At noise, but thrive unseen and dumb; 
Keep clean, bear fruit, earn life, and watch 

Till the white-winged reapers come 
Henry Vaughan. 
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aD 
ORIGIN OF TITLES, FORMS OF COURTESY AND} birth, acreage, and class influence; so, the 





















































FASHIONS. self-elected clique who set the fashion, gain this 
From Herbert Spencer’s “ Ilustration of Universal | prerogative, not by their force of nature, their 
Progress.” 


intellect, their higher worth or better taste, but 
gain it solely by their unchecked assumption. 
Among the initiated are to be found neither the 
noblest in rank, the chief in power, the best 
cultured, the most refined, nor those of great- 
est genius, wit, or beauty; and their re-unions, 
so far from being superior to others, are noted 
for their inanity. Yet, by the example of these 


sham great, and not by that of the truly great, 
prescribes that part of our deportment which does society at large now regulate its goings 


directly affects our neighbors; the other pre-|and comings, its hours, its dress, its small 
scribes that part of our deportment which is| usages. As a natural consequence, these have 
primarily personal, and in which our neigh-| generally little or none of that suitableness 
bors are concerned only as spectators. Thus| which the theory of fashion implies they should 
distinguished as they are, however, the two|have. But instead of a continual progress 
have a common source. For while,as we have} towards greater elegance and convenience, 
shown, Manners originate by imitation of the| which might be expected to occur did people 
behaviour pursued fcwards the great ; Fashion| copy the ways of the really best, or follow 
originates by imitation of the behaviour of the | their own ideas of propriety, we have a reign of 
great. While the one has its derivations in| mere whim, of unreason, of change for the sake 
the titles, phrases, and salutes used ¢o those in| of change, of wanton oscillations from either 
power; the other is derived from the habits} extreme to the other—a reign of usages with- 
and the appearances exhibited Ly those in|out meaning, times without fitness, dress with- 
power. out taste. And thus life d /a mode, instead of 
The Carrib mother who squeezes her child’s being life conducted in the most rational man- 
head into a shape like that of the chief; the| ner, is life regulated by spendthrifts and idlers, 
young savage who makes marks on himself] milliners and tailors, dandies and silly women. 
similar to the scars carried by the warriors of his} To these several corollaries—that the vari- 
tribe (which is probably the origin of tattoo-| ous orders of control exercised over men have 
ing); «he Highlander who adopts the plaid|a common origin and a common function, are 
worn by the head of his clan; the courtiers|called out by co-ordinate necessities and co- 
who affect greyness or limp, or cover their | exist in like stringency, decline together and 
necks, in imitation of their king; and the | corrupt together—it nuw only remains to add 
people who ape the courtiers; are alike acting|that they become needless together. Uonse- 
under a kind of government connate with that | quent as all kinds of government are upon the 
of Manners, and. like it too, primarily bene-| unfitness of the aboriginal man for social life; 
ficial. For notwithstanding the vumberlers ab- | and diminishing in coerciveness ay they all do 
surdities into which this copyism has Jed the|in proportion as this unfitness diminishes; 
people, from nose-rings to ear-rings, from they must one and all come to an end as hn- 
ainted faces to beauty-spots, from shaven | manity acquires complete adaptation to its new 
Sots to powdered wigs, from filed teeth and|conditions. That discipline of circumstances 
stained nails’ to bell-girdles, peaked shoes,|which has already wrought out such great 
and breeches stuffed with bran,—it must yet| changes in us, must go on eventually to work 
be concluded, that as the strong men, the suc-| out yet greater ones, That daily curbing of 
cessful men, the men of will, intelligence, and | the lower nature and the culture of the higher 
originality, who have got to the top, are, on the | which out of cannibals and devil worshippers 
average, more likely to show judgment in| has evolved philanthropists, lovers of peace 
their habits and tastes than the mass, the imita- | aud haters of superstition, cannot fail to evolve 
tion of such is advantageous. out of these, men as much superior to them as 
By and by, however, Fashion, corrupting like|they are to their progenitors. The causes 
these other forms of rules, almost wholly ceases | that have produced past modifications are still 
to be an imitation of the best, and becomes an|in action; must continue in action as long as 
imitation of quite other than the best. As there exists any incongruity between man’s 
those who take orders are not those hav- | desires and the requirements of the social state - 
ing a special fitness for the priestly office, | and must eventually make him organically fit for 
but those who see their way to a living by it;|the social state. As it is now needless to forbid 
as legislators and public functionaries do not| man-eating and Fetishism, so will it ultimatel 
become such by virtue of their political in- become needless to forbid murder, theft, and the 
sight, and power to rule, but by virtue of] minor offences of our criminal code. .When hu- 


Perhaps it is in that class of social observan- 
ces comprehended under the term Fashion, 
which we must here discuss parenthetically, 
that this process of corruption is seen with the 
greatest distinctness. As contrasted with Man- 
ners, which dictate our minor acts in relation 
to other persons, Fashion dictates our minor 
acts in relation to ourselves. While the one 
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man nature has grown into conformity with the | duce unhappiness ; and he will alter his course. 


moral law, there will need no judges and 
statute-books ; when it spontaneously takes the 
right course in all things, as in some things it 
does already, prospects of future reward or 
punishment will not be wanted as incentives ; 
and when fit behaviour has become instinctive, 
there will need no code of ceremonies to say 
how behaviour shall be regulated. 

Thus, then, may be recognised the meaning, 
the naturalness, the necessity of those various 
eccentricities of reformers which we set out by 
describing. They are not accidental; they are 
not mere personal caprices, as people are apt to 
suppose. On the contrary, they are incvitable 
results of the law of relationship above illus- 
trated. That community of genesis, function, 
and decay which all forms of restraint exhibit, 
is simply the obverse of the fact first pointed 
out, that they have in two sentiments of humam 
nature a common preserver and a common 
destroyer. | Awe of power originates and 
cherishes them all: love of freedom under- 
mines and periodically weakens them ll. 
The one defends despotism and asserts the 
supremacy of laws, adheres to old creeds 
and supports ecclesiastical authority, pays re- 
spect to titles and conserves forms; the other, 
putting rectitude above legality, achieves peri- 
odical instalments of political liberty, inaugur- 
ates Protestantism and works out its con:e- 
quences, ignores the senseless dictates of 
Fashion and emancipates men from dead 
customs. 

Jo the true reformer no institution is sacred, 
no belief above criticism. Everything shall 
conform itself to equity and reason; nothing 
shall be saved by its prestige. Conceding to 
each man liberty to pursue his own ends and 
satisfy his own tastes, he demands for himself 
like liberty ; and consents to no restrictions on 
this, save those which other men’s equal claims 
involve. No matter whether it be an ordinance 
of one man, or an ordinance of al] men, if it 
trenches on his legitimate sphere of action, he 
denies its validity. The tyranny that would 
impose on him a particular style of dress and 
a set mode of behaviour, be resists equally with 
the tyranny that would limit his buyings and 
sellings, or dictate his creed. Whether the 
regulation be formally made by a legislature, 
or informally made by society at large—wheth- 
er the penalty for disobedience be imprison- 
ment, or frowns and social ostracism, he sees to be 
a question of no moment. He will utter his 
belief notwithstanding the threatened punish- 
ment; he will break conventions spite of the 
petty persecutions that will be visited on him. 
Show him that his actions are inimical to his 
fellow-men, and he will pause. Prove that he 
is disregarding their legitimate claims—that 


he is doing what in the nature of things must pro- 


But until you do this—until you demonstrate 
that his proceedings are essentially inconveni- 
ent or inelegant, essentially irrational, unjust, 
or ungenerous, he will persevere. 

Some, indeed argue that his conduct 7s un- 
just and ungenerous. They say that he has no 
right to annoy other people by his whims ; 
that the gentlemen to whom his letter comes 
with no “ Esq.” appended to the address, and 
the lady whose evening party he enters with 
gloveless hands, are vexed at what they consid- 
er his want of respect, or want of breeding; 
that thus his eccentricities cannot be indulged 
save atthe expense of his neighbour's feel- 
ings ; and that hence his nonconformity is in 
plain terms selfishness. 

He answers that this position, if logically 
developed, would deprive men of all liberty 
whatever. Each must conform all his acts to 
the public taste. and not his own, The public 
taste on every point having been once ascer- 
tained, men’s habits must thenceforth remain 
forever fixed; seeing that no man can adopt 
other habits without sinning against the public 
taste, and giving people disagreeable feelings. 
Consequently, be it an era of pig-tails or high- 
heeled shoes, of starched ruff or trunk-hose, all 
must continue to wear pig-tails, high-heeled 
shoes, starched ruffs, or trunk-hose to the crack 
of doom. 

If it be still urged that he is not justified in 
breaking through others’ forms that he may 
establish his own, and so sacrificing the wishes 
of many to the wishes of one, he replies that 
all religious and political changes might be 
negatived on like grounds. He asks whether 
Luther’s sayings and doings were not extremely 
offensive to the mass of his contemporaries ; 
whether the resistance of Hampden was not 
disgusting to the time-servers around him; 
whether every reformer has not shocked men’s 
prejudices, and given immense displeasure by 
the opinions he uttered. The affirmative 
answer he follows up by demanding what right 
the reformer has, then, to utter these opinions ; 
whether he is not sacrificing the feelings of 
many to the feelings of one: and so proves 
that, to be consistent, his antagonists must con- 
demn not only all nonconformity in actions, 
but all nonconformi'y in thoughts. 

His antagonists rejoin that his position, too, 
may be pushed to an absurdity. They argue 
if a man may offend by the disregard of some 
forms, he may as legitimately do so by the dis- 
regard of all; and they inquire—Why should 
he not go out to dinner in a dirty shirt, and 
with an unshorn chin? Why should he not 
spit on the drawing-room carpet, and stretch 
his heels up to the mantle-shelf? 

The convention-breaker answers, that to ask 
this, implies a confounding of two widely dif- 
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ferent classes of actions—the actions that are] AN INTERESTING ScreNTiFIC Stupy.—The 
essentially displeasurable to those around, with | Chicago Times says.— 
the actions that are but incidentally displeasur-] A few hours spent in examining the encri- 
able to them. He whose skin is so unclean as| nites, ammonites, and other beautiful fossils 
to offend the nostrils of his neighbours, or he | found in some specimens of the limestone dug 
who talks so loudly as to disturb a whole room, | up at this place, would be productive of pleas- 
may be justly complained of, and rightly ex-| ure and profit to the amateur geologist or min- 
cluded by society from its assemblies. But} eralogist, for there both have a good opportu- 
he who presents himself in a surtout in| nity for obtaining a few practical hints in their 
place of a dress-coat, or in brown trousers in-| respective sciences. In sinking the land 
stead of black, gives offence not to men’s| shaft the workmen struck a jet of carburetted 
senses, or their innate tastes, but merely to} hydrogen, which, having been ignited, burned 
their prejudices, their bigotry of convention.| with a brilliant flame until effectually extin- 
It cannot be said that his costume is less elegant | guished by the brick work lining the shaft. 
or less intrinsically appropriate than the one | Very little water has been met with, although the 
prescribed ; seeing that a few hours earlier in| drift lies directly under the lake. The earth 
the day it is admired. {t is the implied rebel-| through which the tunneling is extending is a 
lion, therefore, that annoys. How little the| very hard blue clay, mixed with rocks of vari- 
cause of the quarrel has to do with the dress | ous kinds, varying in size from that of a pebble 
itself, is seen in the fact that a century ago] to a boulder weighing three or four hundred 
black clothes would have been thought prepos-| pounds. The clay is exceedingly hard, re- 
terous for hours of recreation, and that a few| quiring the use of a pick to detach it, while 
years hence some now forbidden style may be | the stones vary in hardness from impenetrable 
nearer the requirements of Fashion than the | granite to the soft shale and friable sandstone. 
present one. Thus the reformer explains that| It is impossible to state accurately the numer- 
it is not against the natural restraints, but| ous varieties of rock which have been success- 
against the artificial ones, that he protests; and | ively dug up from this stratum underlying the 
that manifestly the fire of sneers, and angry glan-| bed of the lake. A mineralogist examining 
ces which he has to bear, is poured upon him be- | numerous specimens which are daily hoisted to 
cause he will not bow down to the idol which | the surface would discover probably as many 
society has set up. as twenty-five varieties, among which are 

Should he be asked how we are to distin-| granite of six varieties, traprock, shale, lime- 
guish between conduct that is absolutely disa-| stone of several kinds—some of them fossilif- 
gteeable to others, and conduct that is relative- | erous—sandstone, mica, slate, and considerable 
ly so, he answers, that they will distinguish | quantities of iron copper and pyrites. There have 
themselves, if men will let them. Actions in-| been found also some specimens*of a rock, from 
trivsically repugnant will everbe frowned upon, | which, on being placed in water, an oil exudes, 
and must ever remain as exceptional as now.| giving the surface a_ beautiful irideloent 
Actions not intrinsically repugnant will estab-| appearance. Some specimens, on being broken, 
lish themselves as proper. Norelaxation of cus-| discover deposits of mineral pitel or bitumen. 
toms will introduce the practice of going to a} One noticable peculiarity in the rocks dug from 
party in muddy boots, and with unwashed | this locality is that many of them are striated 

ands ; for the dislike of dirt would continue | on one face and plain on the other, while others 
were Fashion abolished to-morrow. That love} have channels on both surfaces. This is attri- 
of approbation which now makes people so so- | buted to glacial action during the long ages 
licitous to be en régle would still exist—would | when ponderous masses of snow and ice, with 
still make them careful of their personal ap-| stones imbedded in their surfaces, moved slowly 
pearance—would still induce them to seek| from the places of their formation, and, after 
admiration by making themselves ornamental | floating southward, melted and allowed the 
—would still cause them to respect the natu-| rocky fragments to find a resting place in the 
ral laws of good behaviour, as they now do the| clay which then formed the bed of the vast 
artificial ones. The change would simply be | lake.” , 
from a repulsive monotony to a picturesque 
variety. And if there be any regulations re- 
specting which it is uncertain whether they 
are based on reality or on convention, experi- 
ment will soon decide, if due scope be allowed. 


(To be continued.) 























































PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anD Mrat.—The Flour market is quiet. 
Sales to the home trade weak at $10 50@11 00 @ 
barrel for superfine ; $12 00@12 25 for extra ; $12 00 
@12 25 for extra family, and at $12 50 for fancy 
lots. The market is bare of Rye Flour. The last 
sale reported at $10 50. Corn Meal is quoted at $7 50. 

Grain.—Sales of prime old Western and Penna. 
red, at $2 50(@2 55 # bushel, and small lots of new 
do. $2 65 @ 271. Sales of Kentucky white at $2 80 


————~ 


Carlyle says, “ men do less than they ought, 
unless they do all that they can.” 
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@3. Ryecommands $1 85@]1 87 cents. Corn is in 
request; mixed Western at $1 71, and yellow at 
$173. Oats are dull; sales at 88 cents for new, 
and 98@$1 for old. In Barley Malt the market is 
quiet; last sale of new Barley at $1 75. 


Croverseep is selling in a small way at $14 for 
new, @ 641bs. Timothy is worth $6 25, and Flax- 
seed sells at $3 60@3 65 per bushel. 


- RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
One insertion: --+-<++--ee ceeeeee seeeececes 60 cts. 
Two insertions: ---+«-+++++--eeeeeres Cccccccecs $1 00 
For every additional insertion---------+---+-- 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof------ 10 cts. 
Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 








OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WILL 
reopen Tenth month Ist, and continue in Session Forty (40) 
weeks. For Circulars apply to 
Mary 8. Lippincott, Principal, 
Moorestown, Burlington County, N. J., or to 
Larpincotr & Parry, 8. W. corner 2d and Market Streets, Phil- 
adel phia. 8th mo. 29th, 1864.—2 t. 





UGARTOWN SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES, Willis- 
town, Chester Co., Penna.—This institutien, established under 
the auspices of Goshen Mouthly Meeting, and subject to the gene- 
ral supervision of a Committee from the same, commences the 
fourth annunl term, on Second-day, 9th month 5th, 1864. The 
branches pertaining to a thorough English education, with Latin, 
French and Drawing. are taught. 
For circulars and full information apply to the Committee of 
the School,—Jesse Williams, Maris Hall, I'}hos. Cox, Henry Pratt. 
Pauveas GARRETT, pal, 
827—2t. Willistowa Inn P. 0, Chester Co., Pa. 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarprve Scnoo. ror 
Ginis. This /nstitution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPSN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and Mathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 
For terms of admissiun and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be hud on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 


js cks Co., Pennsylvania. 
ee ? Isragt J. GRAHAME, 
Jane P. GRAHAME, 


Principals. 


RISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This School is 
located in the Borough of Bristol, Pa., on the Delaware River, 
twenty miles above Philadelphia. 
Phe situation is pleasant and healthful, and unsurpassed in con- 
venience of access, having frequent communication with Philadel- 
by steamboat, and with that city and New York by railroad. 
The course of instruction comprises the usual branches of a 
good English education, together with Latin, French, Drawing, 
éc. For circulars address Rute Anna Prizes, 
8 mo. 27—+t. f. 0. Bristol, Bucks Co., Pa. 


827—6 mos. 








ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
3d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Josepa SHorTiEpGs, or AuGus- 
evs C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—+tf. 


spied 
ESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, for both sexes, will re-open 
on the 5th of 9th month, 1864. This institution is located at 
Coatesville, on the Pennsylvania Central R. R., 38 miles from 
Philadelphia, aud 68 from Harrisburg. Number of pupils last 


123. For Catalogues address, 
— Sanat K. Tazo, Principal, 
je, Chester county, Pa. 





Sth mo. 13,—3m. npf 1029 ens. 





J) RCLILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This Insti 
E tution, located in a healthy ana beautiful section of Chester 
eounty, Pa., three miles south of Coatestille on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will commence its 22nd session on the 10th of Tenth 
month dct.) next. The course of study embraces the branches- 
essential to'a complete education. The terms are $70 per session 
of twenty wecks. The are taught without extra 


languages 
charge. For circulars. and further particulars, address the Prin- 
10. 62 mo. 924 npfwo. 


RicHARD DARLINGTON, JR., 
Ercildoun, ChesterCo., Pa. 
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M. HBACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 Nerth 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—tf. 





RIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND SMALL BOYS, on 
School Lane, Germantown, will be re-opened on Sth of 8th mo, 
The usual branches of an English education will be taught; 
and we feel warranted in believing that the competency of the 
teacher, Deborah B. Smith, will make it des.rable to parents te 
patronize the school. 
7th mo. 30.—tf. 





a SUGAR.—Choice Granulated Maple Sugar, from Somerset 
county, Pa., for sale, (by the barrel only,) at 
Wa. H. Woopwarp’s, 


8th month 13, 1864. 4t.—n. p. f. 93. 516 Market Street. 





UST PUBLISHED, and for Sale, Thomas WETHERALD’s Ste 

MONS: Price $1 per copy, containing fifteen (15) sermoas 

To be had at James Baynes’ office, Hollmgsworth Street, Balti 

more, Md.; William Ferria, No. 826 West st., Wilmington, Del. ; 

and #lizabeth Hartley, No. 915 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 
7th mo. 16, 8t. 903. 





OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 


Comly, (11 vols.).--++-+++ereeeee eee eeeeecececes d 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages)--- +--+ +++seeeseseeeeees 1.50 
Conversations, &c, ut Thomas StUry--++eseeseceeeececcee 190 
Journal and Works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

and prepared by John Comly -------- eerceccccccccces «++ 100 


Hugh Judge’s Journal. .-+----ecceersee ceeccescesescsees 70 
Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--- <6 
Ouapies Comiy, Byberry, Pa.. 

or, Emo CoMLY, No, 1 


3mo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelp 





| ELLWOOD ZELL & CO,, Publishers, Booksellers and Sta. 
e _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Stree 
Fhuadelphia, Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albums, a 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Ainanac. 

Sd no. 12, lsvd tf. 


-. RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 
two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
» large hall on the first floor, and a conveniens 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a lurge school- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by @ large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
conveuient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, ag 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
eitner of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esgngzer Hance, near the premises. 
WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 

Edgewood, Bucks Co,, Pa. 


YTOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No, 
521 Arch St., have on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—ly. 


_ Printed by MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PAMPHLET, and geueral Jos PRrintEks, 243 Arch Stseet. 





3d mo. 19, 64.—tf. 














